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WRESTLING MATCH IN LONDON LN 1222. 

In view of the recent revival of the sport of 
wrestling in England, it may be of interest 
at this time to turn to the pages of Matthew 
Paris and to read there of certain encounters 
which took place in London in 1222 when 
Henry IIL. was on the throne, and which, 
from the riot they occasioned, must have been 
err long after by the citizens of that 
day. 

The men of London, the chronicler says, on 
the day of the feast of St. James the Apostle 
(25 July, 1222), held a wrestling match, meet- 
ing the men of Westminster and the suburbs, 
near the Leper’s Hospital, an institution 
which had been Seundell ter Matilda, the wife 
of Henry I. After a long contest and amidst 
much uproar on both sides, the citizens carried 
off the victory, to the discomfiture and chagrin 
of those ‘‘ outside the walls.” Amongst those 
who returned defeated was the Seneschal of 
the Abbot of Westminster. This man and 
his fellows, determining to revenge themselves 
for their recent overthrow and pondering on 
this, devised a treacherous plan, “ thirsting 
for vengeance rather than sport” (“qui potius 
vindictam quam ludum sitiebant”). <A 


challenge was issued throughout the county 


(“per provinciam ”), the prize for the wrestling 
to be a ram and the contest to take place in 
Westminster. The Seneschal meanwhile got 
together as powerful a team as he could muster 
(“viros robustos et luctamine expeditos ” ) 
in the hope of carrying off the day. The 
citizens at the appointed time, on the feast 
day of St. Peter ad Vincula, assembled in 
Westminster, treating the event as a friendly 
gathering. They too had collected a strong 
band and felt confident of victory. 

The bouts were long and hotly contested, 
one party and then the other gaining the 
mastery (“diu et fortiter sese mutuo pro- 
sternebant”). Then the Seneschal, seeing that 
once again the Londoners were likely to carry 
off the palm, incited his followers, who were 
ready with weapons, to attack the unarmed 
citizens. A fight ensued, and not without 
much bloodshed did the visitors flee within 
the safety of the City walls, where, an 
alarm having been beaten (“signo pulsato”), 
soon an angry crowd collected. The matter 
was noisily discussed, and although their 
Mayor Serlo, “ vir prudens et pacificus,” tried 
to persuade them to get redress for their 
wrongs by legal methods from the Abbot of 
Westminster, William de Humeto, the crowd 
were swayed more by the arguments of one 
Constantine FitzAthulf, who urged them to 
return in force and to wreck the buildings in 
Westminster with the house of the Seneschal, 
and to raze them all to the ground. This 
Constantine appears to have been a man 
of great influence and wealth in the City, 
and was, besides, one of those who had been 
taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln, fight- 
ing for the French Prince Louis against 
King John. Now a treaty had been made 
with France by Henry III. that a free 
pardon should be given to all those who had 
sided with the French against John, Constan- 
tine being one of those who profited by this 
agreement. ‘To return to the narrative, 
“Quid plura?” No sooner said than done. 
The citizens under his leadership sallied forth 
and proceeded to damage and wreck the 
abbot’s property, Constantine the while 
stimulating them, and shouting “ reboante 
voce” the battle-cry which was familiar to 
him as a late partisan of Louis, namely, 
“Montjoie! Montjoie!” adding, “God and 
our Lord Louis help us.” 

Now the event which had occurred quickly 
came to the ears of the Justiciar Hubert de 
Burgh, who, collecting an armed force, pro- 
ceeded tothe Tower and convened an assembly 
of the elders of the City. He there demanded 
information as to the ringleaders in the late 
riot, and who were thus concerned in breaking 
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the king’s peace. Constantine himself stood Thus, like Hamlet’s father, was he sent to. 
forth to answer him ; in the punning words his account, 
of our author, “Constantinus, qui constans Cut off even in the blossoms of Ais sin, 
fuit in seditione, constantior exstitit in Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel'd ; 
responsione.” He asserted in defence that No reckoning made. ' 
there was full warranty for theiractions,and| ., ,,. Cur. Watson, 
in fact that they justifiably might have i 264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 
ceeded to more extreme measures against the 
men of Westminster for their base treachery. DICTIONARY’: 
With regard to his treasonable cry of ON! ENS ERSES. 

(See 9" S. xi. 486.) 


“Montjoie!” he maintained that the terms 
of the late agreement (ratified near Staines, I AGREE with C. C. B. as to the common 
11 Sept., 1217) protected him. mistake made in endeavouring to localize: 
The Justiciar, not wishing to infuriate the dialect words too narrowly. The Dorset 
variant of the riddle given for a candle (it, 


people, caused him secretly to be arrested . 
with two others ; and at the dawning of the | 0f course, only applies to a /ighted one) is as 


next day he sent the three under the escort follows :— Little Mise Etti 
of Fawkes de Breauté across the Thames. 
Here in the early morning Constantine, his And a mee fl nena 
nephew, and a certain Geoffrey were hanged, The longer she stands 
the last for having been the minister who The shorter she grows. 
roclaimed Constantine’s decree in the City. Whilst I am on this subject in connexion 


Jonstantine, when the rope was about his’ with the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ may I 
neck, perceiving that all chance of reprieve be allowed to mention those verses which. 
was gone, offered 15,000 marks of silver for for want of a better name, may be called 
his life, which was refused. All this was | “nonsense verses,’ and with which, in some 
carried out without the knowledge of the form or other, this great dictionary will 
citizens, and the execution being over, Hubert probably have to deal ? 
de Burgh and Fawkes de Breauté entered the —_‘I have a note before me in connexion with 
City with their troops, and arrested and one of these, commencing “ I saw a fish-pond 
imprisoned al] those who had been concerned all on fire” (which is contained in a long 
in the recent tumult. The latter were not paper on ‘Dorsetshire Children’s Games,’ 
executed, but according to the leniency of which I contributed to the Folk-lore Journal 
those rough days, some having had their feet in 1889), which leads me to suppose that this 
and others their hands cut off, they were form of versification is much older than 
permitted to depart. Whereuponsuchterror is generally supposed. In the Fortnightly 
was struck into the minds of the guilty ones, Review for September, 1889, in an article by 
that many fled from the City never to return. Miss Alice Law, appeared a verse of a very 
The king, to make a further example, de-| similar character, consisting of ten lines 
posed all the city magistrates and appointed taken from an old MS. commonplace book 
others. (temp. 1667). This book is fully described, 

Such were the results of a wrestling| and is stated to have been discovered in 
match in the reign of Henry III. The turning out. the contents of an old bookcase. 
king himself lived to repent the unjudicial This verse Miss Law describes as a “ nonsense 

execution of Constantine FitzAthulf, for | verse of extraordinary charm.” So far as I 
when Henry demanded from Louis IX. remember, these ten lines were the same as 
the restitution of Normandy in 1242, the/ in ~~ Dorset version, only wanting two lines, 
latter refused the request, inasmuch as/ which in the following October number of 
the English king by this execution had that review Mr. Joseph Knight supplied, and 
broken the terms of the treaty. Hubert de| which apparently complete the verse. This 
Burgh, too, suffered, for on his downfall in | species of English verse-writing, for the proper 
1232 the citizens of London did not forget | understanding of which the punctuation must 
to charge him with the unjust death of Con-| be altered, dates back to the middle of the: 
stantine. At St. Cyriae in 1226 died the| sixteenth century, in verification of which: 
turbulent Fawkes de Breauté. He was found | statement I would refer your readers to what 
dead in bed, poisoned by drugged fish ; to| may fairly be described as the first English 
quote the graphic words of the original, | comedy, ‘Ralph Roister Doister,’ written by 
“Niger et foetens, intestatus et sine viatico| Nicholas Udal, or Uvedale — at one time 
salutari et omni honore, et subito ignobiliter | head master of Eton and Westminster schools 
est sepultus......siccis lacrimis deplorandus.” | —and said to have been acted before 1553, 


i 
a 
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but not printed, apparently, until 1566, some 
ten years after the author’s death. 

May not this play—even if not written for 
and acted by the Eton scholars—be the 

recursor of those plays of Terence and 
Piautus with which Westminster boys are 
wont to delight their friends at the present 
day? May not, indeed, those very plays have 
been originated by the old Westminster 
head sien —hineeal the author of ‘ Flowers 
for Latin Speaking,’ addressed to his pupils 
—during the brief time he remained in charge 
of the school, not long before his death in 
December, 1556? 

This interesting little play—of which the 
earliest copy known (probably unique) is in 
Eton College library—has been made familiar 
to us by the reprints of the Rev. Mr. Briggs 
(who found this early copy), Prof. Arber, and 
others. In Act III. se. iv. appear the follow- 
ing lines, written to Dame Custance by Ralph 
Roister Doister, which afford, so far as I am 
aware, the earliest instance of this kind of 
writing in English literature :— 

Sweet mistress, where as I love you nothing at all, 
Regarding your substance and richesse chief of all, 
For your personage, beauty, demeanour, and wit, 
I commend me unto you never a whit. 

Sorry to hear report of your good welfare. 

For (as I hear say) such your conditions are, 

That ye be worthy favour of no living man, 

To be abhorred of every honest man. 

To be taken for a woman inclined to vice. 
Nothing at all to virtue giving her due price. 
Wherefore, concerning marriage, ye are thought 
Such a fine paragon, as ne’er honest man bought. 
And now by these presents I do you advertise 
That I am minded to marry you in no wise. 

For your goods and substance, 1 could be content 
To take you as ye are. If ye mind to be my wife, 
Ye shall be assured for the time of my life, 

I will keep you right well, from good raiment and 


fare, 
Ye shall not be kept but in sorrow and care. 
Ye shall in no wise live at your own liberty, 
Do and say what ye lust, ye shall never please me, 
But when ye are merry, I will be all sad: 
When ye are sorry, I will be very glad. 
When ye seek your heart’s ease, I will be unkind, 
At no time in me shall ye much gentleness find. 
But all things contrary to your will and mind, 
Shall be done: otherwise I would not be behind 
To speak. And as for all them that would do you 


wrong 

I will so help and maintain, ye shall not live long. 

Nor any foolish dolt shall camber you but I. 

I, whoe’er say nay, will stick by you till I die, 

Thus, good Mistress Custance, the Lord you save 
and keep 

From me, Roister Doister, whether I wake or sleep, 

Who favoureth you no less (ye may be bold) 


Than this letter purporteth, which ye have unfold. 

This letter, read to the lady by Mathew 
Merygreeke as it is now punctuated, bears a 
vastly different interpretation from that put | 
upon it when read by the Scrivener later in | 


the same act (sc. v.), the difference being: 

caused solely by the alteration in punctua- 

tion. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


UNCLE REMUS IN TUSCANY. 

At the risk of rediscovering a matter 
already noted, I venture to send to ‘N.& Q.” 
a curious parallel to a story of Uncle Remus. 
Every one knows how Brer Rabbit, having 
trapped himself in the bucket over the well, 
persuades the trusting fox to jump into the 
second bucket at the other end of the rope, 
and so to haul him up by virtue of his heavier 
weight. This very story, the fox taking the 

art of Brer Rabbit, and the wolf that of 
rer Fox, is told in the serio-comic poem 
‘Il Morgante Maggiore’ of the Florentine 
Pulci (published fore 1488) It runs. 
(canto ix. 73-76) as follows :— 
La volpe un tratto molto era assetata, 
Entro per bere in una secchia quella, 
Tanto che git nel pozzo se n’ ¢ andata; 
ll lupo passa, e questa meschinella 
Domanda, come sia cosi cascata : 
Disse la volpe : Di cid non t’ ineresca: 
Chi vuol dei grossi nel fondo giii pesca. 
Io piglio lasche di libbra, compare ; 
Se tu ci fussi, tu ci goderesti ; 
lo me ne vo’ per un tratto saziare. 
Rispose il lupo: Tu non chiameresti 
queste cose il compagno, comare, 
FE forse che mai piii non lo facesti. 
Disse la volpe maliziosa e vecchia : 
Or oltre vienne, e entrerai nella secchia. 
Il lupo non istette a pensar piue, 
E tutto nella secchia si rassetta, 
E vassene con essa tosto giue ; 
Truova la volpe, che ne vien su in fretta: 
E dice il sempliciotto: Ove vai tue ? 
Non vogliam noi pescar? Comare, aspetta. 
Disse la volpe: il mondo é fatto a scale, 
Vedi, compar, chi scende e chi su sale. 
Il lupo drento al pozzo rimauea : 
La volpe poi nel can dette di cozzo, 
E disse, il suo nimico morto avea; 
Onde e’ rispose, bench’ e’ sia nel pozzo, 
Che ‘1 traditor peré non gli piacea : 
E presela, e ciutfolla appunto al gozzo, 
Uccisela, e puni la sua malizia ; 
E cosi ebbe luogo la giustizia. 

[The fox one time was very thirsty: she entered 
in a bucket to drink, so that she went down in the 
well: the wolf passes, and asks the wretched little 
thing how she has fallen thus. Said the fox, 
“Don’t bother about that: who wants big ones 
fishes at the bottom. I am taking loaches of 
weight, gossip; if you were here, you would enjoy 
yourself; I mean to have my fill for once.” The 
wolf replied, ‘‘ You would not call a mate to these 
things, gossip, and perhaps you never did so.” Vhe 
mischievous old fox said, ‘* Now just come along, 
and get in the bucket.” The wolf stopped to think 
no more, and settled himself all in the bucket, and 
goes with it soon down; he meets the fox, who is 
coming quickly up; and the great silly says, 
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“Where are you going’ Don’t we want to fish? 
Gossip, wait!” The fox said, “The world is a 
flight of stairs. See, gossip, one goes down and 
one goes up.” The wolf was left in the well: 
the fox then hit upon the dog and said she had 
killed his enemy: on which he replied that 
although he were in the well, yet the traitor did 
not please him; and he took her and gripped her 
by the throat, killed her and punished her malice ; 
and thus justice took place. 

It will be seen that even the scoff— 

Dis is de way de worril goes : 
Some goes up en some goes down, 

is represented, and the likeness to Uncle 
Remus’s fable becomes stil! more striking if 
we remember that “gossip” (compair) re- 
places *“‘ Brer” among the French-speaking 
negroes of Louisiana. 

As is well known, the ‘ Morgante’ is a 
revision of two older popular lays with 
interpolations. Perhaps one of ‘N. & Q.’s’ 
readers could say whether these stanzas 
belong to the old material or are among 
Pulci’s additions. Anyhow the date of the 
publication of ‘ Morgante’ fixes an inferior 
limit for the age of the fable in Tuscany. 

C. W. Previre Orton, 


Goprrey Hiccrns.—In connexion with the 
meeting of the British Association at Cam- 
bridge, it may be of interest to note that the 
last meeting in the university town was 
followed by the death of the author of ‘ The 
Celtic Druids’ and ‘Anacalypsis. The 
*D.N.B.,’ vol. xxvi. 369, says of Higgins :— 

“He attended the meeting of the British Asso- 


ciation at Cambridge in June, 1833, returned home | 


out of health, and died at his Yorkshire residence 
at Skellow Grange on 9 August, 1833.” 


W. B. H. 


Jews AND Printinc.—At the meeting of 
the Jewish Literary Societies, recently held 
at Ramsgate, Mr. Elkan N. Adler lectured 
on ‘The Romance of Hebrew Printing.’ The 
following is a short summary from the Daily 
Telegraph. In 1467 the first book was printed 
in Italy, and within the next few years at 
least a hundred books were known to have 
been printed by Jews, some seventy of them 
being now preserved in the British Museum. 
There were thirteen cities in Europe in which 
the first books printed of any kind were 
produced by Jewish typographers, and it 
was established that before 1540 there were 
530 books printed in Hebrew characters by 
Jewish printers. A very notable volume 
was the polyglot Psalter of Genoa, which 
contained an account of the achievements 
of Columbus. The British Museum now con- 
tained 20,000 Jewish volumes. Dr. S. A. 
Hirsch also delivered an address on ‘A 


Survey of Jewish Literature,’ in which he 
stated that the Talmud was not merely a 
book, but a literature in itself, and never 
were so many editions of it printed as within 
recent times. 28 


We We 


“ Rupee.”—There are certain foreign terms 
in English which have been borrowed in 
their plural form. Thus we have taken from 
the Semitic languages «assassin, Bedouin, 
cherubim, rabbin, seraphim, and from various 
American tongues ma:zame, mummychog, péaq, 
quihaug, scuppaugy, squash (the fruit), sueco- 
tash, &e., all originally plural, but employed 
by us as singular. I venture to suggest that 
rupee, which existing dictionaries are content 
to derive from the Hindustani singular 
ripiya, belongs to this class, and is really 
from the Hindustani plural ripe. I cannot 
see why the English in India, who every day 
heard it correctly pronounced by natives, 
should have corrupted rip/ya by cutting off 
a syllable. On the other hand, I find that in 
Purchas and other old English works the 
trisyllable rupia or ropia and the dissyllable 
rupee were at first used side by side, and it 
seems easiest to canclude that these were 
respectively the Hindustani singular and 
plural, and that, owing to its more frequent 
occurrence in practice, the latter gradually 
replaced the former. James Piatt, Jun. 


“THe Caprain” In Friercuer anp Ben 
Jonsox. — Who was “The Captain” in 
| Fletcher's ‘Fair Maid of the Inn’ and in 
Jonson’s ‘Staple of News’? Dyce and 
Gifford leave this question undetermined. 
The latter, in a note to the ‘Staple of News,’ 
I. ii., says, “ The Captain, of whom I have 
nothing certain to say, appears to have 
rivalled Butter [Nathaniel Butter] in the 
dissemination of news,” &c. * But in the 
same note Gifford apparently confounds 
the Captain with Butter—the author with 
the printer. 

The “Captain” is often referred to. Ben 
Jonson has him again, probably, as “Captain 
Buz” in ‘Neptune's Triumph, written for 
a masque on Twelfth Night at Court in 
1623-4, but put off “ by reason of the king’s 
indisposition,” as we are told in ‘Court and 
Times of James I.’ (ii. 445-6). He appears 
to be alive here :— 

Her frisking husband 
That reads here the coranto every week. 
Grave Master Ambler, newsmaster o’ Paul's, 
Supplies your capon; and grown Captain Buz, 
His emissary, underwrites for Turkey. 

Of “Grave Master Ambler” I will say a 
word presently. 

In the ‘Staple of News,’ which appeared 
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in 1625, between the death of James L., 
27 March, and his successor’s coronation on 
1 May, the Captain is dead. At L. ii. occurs 
the following :— 


O! you are a Butter-woman ; ask Nathaniel, 
The clerk there. 

Nath. Sir, I tell her she must stay 
Till emissary Exchange, or Paul’s send in, 
And then I ’Il fit her. 

Rey. Do, good woman, have patience: 
It is not now as when the Captain lived. 

The last line is a parody on a stock quota- 
tion from the old play ‘Jeronymo. The title 
“emissary Buz” is still carried on in the 
oftice of the Staple in the same scene. In 
Fletcher’s ‘ Fair Maid of the Inn, Act IYV., 
the Captain is referred to again as a ghost :— 

Coxcomb. I would set up a press here in Italy, 
To write all the corantos for Christendom...... 

‘or. L conceive you : You would have me 
Farnish you with a spirit to inform you 
It shall be the ghost of some lying stationer, a 
spirit 
Shall look as if butter would not melt in ’s mouth ; 
A new Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus ! 
Coxe. Oh, there was a captain was rare at it. 
For. Ne’er think of him. Tho’ that captain writ 
a full hand-gallop, and 
Wasted, indeed, more harmless paper than 
Ever did laxative physic, &c. 
And see also Shirley’s ‘ Love Tricks’ (1625 2), 
and elsewhere in the ‘Staple of News’ and 


* Fair Maid of the Inn.’ I think there can be | 
little doubt that this act in the latter play | 


is largely the work of Ben Jonson. Ward 
(‘Eng. Dram. Literature’) says it is ‘‘a 
posthumous comedy by Fletcher, perhaps 
finished by some other hand,” and considers 
the elaboration of allusions in the manner of 
Jonson. See, for Jonson again, in ‘ Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy,’ and also in ‘ Love's 
Pilgrimage, by Fletcher. 


But to return to the Captain. In a letter | 


of John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
dated 4 Sept.. 1624 (‘Court and Times of 
James I.,’ ii. 473-4), I believe we learn who 
this Captain was. He says :— 


“Sir James Crofts, our oldest pensioner at Court, | 


and Captain Gaisford, our newsmonger and maker 
of gazettes, are gone the same way.” 


This Gaisford, or Gainsford, was a well-| 


known writer, whose works will be found 
mentioned in Lowndes, Hazlitt’s ‘ Index,’ 
&c. His usual publisher was N. Butter, and 
his last publication was ‘An Answer to 
G. Wither’s Motto’ (1625), over which work 


of Wither’s Ben had got into trouble. From | 


the date of Gainsford’s death and from 
Chamberlain’s description of him I have 
little doubt he is our missing Captain, and 


the probability is heightened by the likeli- 
of “Grave Master Ambler” being an ana- | 


grammatic hit at Master Chamberlain, who 
was an indefatigable ‘‘ newsmaster of Paul’s,” 
and the main part of whose name supplied 
the sobriquet. There is evidence in a pre- 
vious letter of Chamberlain’s (ii. 356) that 
that letter-writer did not take Ben’s part in 
the scrape he got into for personating Wither 
as “ Chronomastix ” in his ‘ Time Vindicated.’ 
Moreover, Ben dearly loved an anagram. 
H. C. Harr. 


“Dotty VARDEN” ur to Date.—I notice 
in the Daily Chronicle of 6 August a police 
case which would appear to assume that the 
young lady’s name is now (if applied to one) 
regarded as an insult :— 

“In justification of an assault, a woman pleaded at 
Southwark that the prosecutrix called her ‘ Dolly 
| Varden.’ ‘We know Dolly Varden was one of 
| Dickens’s most charming creations,’ said the 
| defending solicitor, ‘and a paragon of her sex; but 
| to calla woman “ Dolly Varden ” in this neighbour- 
| hood isto grossly insult her.” Accepting this view, 
after further inquiry, the court dismissed the case.” 

Herpert B. Clayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


| Capr. Fatconer’s ‘ Voyaces.’—So far back 
las 28 January, 1860, Mr. J. H. van LENNEP, 
dating from Zeyst, near Utrecht, made 
inquiry in ‘N. & Q. (2™ 8. ix. 66) regarding 
‘The Voyages of Capt. Richard Falconer.’ In 
his query he states the difticulty of even then 
procuring a copy of this now extremely 
searce book, and goes on to say that the 
Literary Gazette for 1838 mentions that in 
that year a fifth 12mo edition was reprinted 
from the one dated 1734. I have before me a 
copy of the sixth edition, published in 1769 ; 
the contents of the title-page I shall quote 
presently. But before doing so let me 
remark that the early popularity of the book 
has yeritably thumbed it out of existence, 
and this is evident from the fact that in 1838 
‘the edition reprinted in that year was de- 
signated the fifth. The existence of the 
| sixth edition, issued in 1769, could not then 
have been known. The wording of the title- 
page of the latter reads :— 

“The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, And 
Imminent Escapes of Capt. Richard Falconer. 
Containing The Laws, Customs, and Manners of 
the Jndians in America; his Shipwrecks; his 
marrying an Jndian Wife; his remarkable Escape 
from the Island of Dominico, &c. Intermixed with 
The Voyages and Adventures of Thomas Randal, 
ot Cork, Pilot ; with his Shipwreck in the Ba/tick, 
being the only Man that escaped; his being taken 
by the Jndians of Virginia, Xe. and an Account of 
his Death. [Four lines quoted from Waller.] The 
Sixth Edition, Gansdiot. To which is added, A 
Great Deliverance at Sea, by W. Johnson, D.D. 
Chaplain to his Majesty. London: Printed for 
G. Keith in Gracechurch-Street, and F. Blyth, 
No. 87. Cornhill. 1769.” 
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The copy in my hands has the book-plate 
{with his arms) of “Richard Henry Roun- 
dell,” together with his autograph in full in 
a fine, clear, flowing hand. [ learn from 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1900 (p. 1370), that 
this gentleman was descended from a very 
old Yorkshire family. He was born on 
14 December, 1776, and died unmarried on 
26 August, 1851. In 1835 he filled the posi- 
tion of High Sheriff of the county of York, 
and at the same time was a J.P. and D.L. 
He succeeded his father in the occupancy of 
the family estate of Gledstone, co. York ; and 
as he died unmarried his next brother entered 
into possession. My copy of the book is 
really a fine one, bound in full tree-calf, 
elaborately tooled. It is accompanied by an 
excellent engraved frontispiece (no engraver’s 
name given) representing the incident of 
“The Author revenges the Death of his 
Indian Wife by killing Two of the Three 
Indians that attack’d them.” A. S. 


Penny A Year Rent.—In the Daily Mail 
of Saturday, 16 April, there appeared the 
following paragraph, which seems worth 
preservation. It states that 
“Mr. Thomas Andrews, a builder, who claimed 
3,465/. from the London School Board in respect 
to some houses in New Road, Hampstead, was 
yesterday awarded 925/. by a special jury in the 
London Sheriff's Court. It was stated that the 
preniises, now let out in tenements, were at one 
time part of the ancient manor house at Hampstead. 
In March, 1898, Mr. Andrews bought the tenements, 
which were at the time condemned by the London 
County Council, for 200/., and practically rebuilt 
them at a cost of 900/. He said that he paid the 
lord of the manor a rental of Id. a year, and was 
entitled to two free lunches as a tenant.” 

The matter here mentioned may be of some 
use to future writers on Hampstead topo- 
graphy. W. E. 

Westminster. 


Y.—In ‘Rules for Compositors and Readers 
at the University Press, Oxford,’ there is 
much to disturb convictions not restless 
heretofore. The English spellings, we are 
assured, have been revised by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, and lo! he gives countenance to 
tyro. If there was one thing that the 
Saturday Review, in its day of power, insisted 
on—and were there not many /—it was that 
everybody who knew anything ought to 
write tivo; and did not Dr. W. W. Skeat 
assert, in his * Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language’ (1882), that the 
word was “ Always grossly misspelt tyro”? 
Is it possible that these yen disagree ? 
or has the Cambridge professor changed his 
mind? 


The following note, which I cut from the 
Pall Mall Gazette of 16 July, is relevant to 
my subject, though the writer of it is not in 
accordance with the ruling of the chief 
editor of the ‘ H.E.D.’ :— 


““Wuy ?—It is a hasty and ill-advised saying that 
it is foolish to disagree with the wise. It a 
depends upon how you spell them. And all except 
an ignoramus will disagree very thoroughly with 
the offensive and obtrusive y's which are always 
forcing their uncalled-for and unjustitiable presence 
upon us. You cannot pass a hostelry or enter a 
restaurant (note the nice discrimination shown in 
the choice of verbs) without seeing an advertise- 
ment of cyder, always spelt with a y, which, of 
course, has no right whatever there. It is no 
excuse for an erudite publican, if there be one, to 
tell us that old Wycliffe spelt the word * sydyr,’ for 
Wycliffe and his contemporaries could not, in the 
modern schoolboy’s phrase, spell for toffee; but it 
seems that even journalists mis-spell, for on taking 
up an evening paper the other night—it was, 
admit, a halfpenny one—I came across the following 
abominations in one issue: ‘Cyder, ‘cypher,’ 
‘Sydney’ (as a Christian name), and ‘Sybil.’ For 
the reversal of the vowels in this latter name it is 
to be feared Disraeli is largely responsible, for it 
was thus he mis-spelt the ttle of his celebrated 
novel, and it is said he always refused to alter the 
spelling. ‘Tyro’ is how the literary one generally 
and incorrectly spells himself, and many a lady 
novelist introduces us to a ‘syren. Last, and 
most amazing of all, the erudite Dai/y Chronicle 
writes of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘sphynx like expression 
of imperturbability.’ After that a deluge of /’s may 
be expected, and we shall know why. M.S.” 
Sr. SwitHrn. 


“Fay ce Que voutpras.”—The following 
couplet appears in “ Monumenta Sepulcralia 
et Inscriptiones Publice Privateque Ducatus 
Brabantiz. Franciscus Sweertius F. poste- 
ritati collegit, Antverpiz, 1613,” p. 290 :— 

Fay tout ce que tu vouldras 

Avoir faict, quand tu mourras. 
It is at the end of the epitaph in memory of 
Cardot de Bellengues, “ cantorum egregius,” 
born at Roan in 1380, died 1470. Its moral 
differs from the rule of the monks of Thelema, 
but the first line is almost the same verbally. 
It is s.v. ‘ Bruxellensia.’ 

Rosert PreRPornt. 


Wellys, of Faversham, 
by his will proved 13 May, 1474, in the Arch- 
deacon’s Court at Canterbury, left to his son 
Simon ‘‘a parcel of ground from the stone 
wall next unto the street, unto a young 
ympe there growing.” The word occurs in 
‘Piers the Plowman, meaning a_ shoot 
grafted in. Arruur Hussey. 

(See the quotations under ‘ Imp’ in ‘ N.E.D.’} 


‘Traces or History IN THE NAMES OF 
Piaces.’—It seems hardly fair to criticize a 
work on place-names dated so far back as 
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1672; but as I find, to my surprise, that Flavell | life by Commander the Hon. Henry N. Shore, 
Edmunds’s book is seriously appealed to as | R.N., reprinted from the Vavy League Journal, 
an “authority,” ante, p. 113, it is proper to | 1904. , . 
warn all whom it may concern that it con-| Present circumstances preventing my con- 
tains a perfectly hopeless mixture of in-| sulting literary references in the British 
accurate statements. Any one who knows | Museum and elsewhere, | should be appre- 
the elements of poner can form a judg- | ciatively grateful for the full history, origin, 
ment from the following examples :— and practice of England’s former claim toa 
AL “ Conger-, from A.S. cyninga, belonging to the tithe of all fish caught in the North Sea by 
ding. Ex. Congere-ton (Letees.).” foreign fishermen, and all other matters in 
adopted as the name fc to the enforcement of this fish tithe 
-3. “Ender; Eng. perhaps from King Penda. | '°™ foreign vessels in the North and other 
Ex. Ender-by, Penda's abode.” Seas. 
aon “Gill, & narrow glen; perhaps from W. gyll,| 2. Were similar claims made for the other 
the hasel-tree, which grows in such places. Common | (now) extra-territorial waters surrounding 
in Cumb. and Westmoreland.” he British Isl he Cl ] d tl 
5. Harrow ; Eng. and Dan.; from heah, high \¢ 1¢ British Isles, as the Channel, and the 
and hoe, a hill.” » ™8"| seas around the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch 
6. “ Hornsea ; Eng. from haran-ey, the pool of | Coasts, so long known to historians and 
the hares.” ‘lawyers from Great Britain’s claim to the 
It is difficult to realize the mental con-| “sovereignty of the Narrow Seas "or 
dition of those who can swallow such state- | “ U 


ritain’s four Narrow Seas”! 
ments as these. Watrer W. SKEart. | 3. Did the Holy Roman Empire (which 


ended in 1806), the Hanseatic cities, or other 
portions of what is now the German Empire, 


Qucrics, at any period pay this fish tithe to the British 

We must request correspondents desiring in- | Government ! ? 
formation on family matters of only private interest | _ 4 Is it true that James I. claimed the 
to = their names and addresses to their queries, | Arctic whaling seas off Spitzbergen as the 
phn aa that the answers may be addressed to them | ** Dominium Maris” of Great Britain (whose 
monopoly to fish all over the sea was 
Great Brrrary’s : _| first claimed by Edward 1. in 1295)? It 
Norra 8 or 1x THE | appears that from 1612 to 1618 the English 
1. “England had | , (and Dutch whaling and military fleets had 
“hat ae of a claimed as her prerogative| many conflicts at Spitzbergen, in which 

tenth part of the Jish caught in the North Sea 

*| usually the English were victorious. 
commercial and military existence depended chiefly | From 1615 to 1635 the Danes claimed the 
1 chiefly 


which proved most vexatious to Holland, whose 


= North Sea fisheries, being also the | exclusive right to fish and whale off Green- 
tar for her navy. Holland had | land and Iceland, but they were too weak 
30,000," sh tithes for an annual payment of | at sea to enforce their claims against the 
stronger maritime powers of England and 
or Northur i 336 
her as ype Where are the most reliable accounts of 
to fish off the weate other 30,000!. a year, | these fishery fights in Northern Europe to be 
western coast of Ireland.| found? J. Lawrence-Hamittox, M.R.CS 
ustorians, Holland’s| 30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 
B\ 9 1 Sea payments were 20,000 “ florins,” or 
160,000 dollars, a year to the British | _Marquots Scates.—The apparatus for 
overnme nt.) drawing equidistant parallel lines, variously 
the of these tithes by | known as marquois scales, marquors scale and 
paren be 1e ye Government had fallen into | triangle, and marquois rulers, is said in some 
commerce largely that | English dictionaries to have been inven 
Jutch thought ita favourable moment ‘for forcibly by an artist named Marquoi. ’ The spelling 
contesting the ‘rights’ of the island power. How. | Marquoi’s ruler ” is adopted in the ‘Century 
Blake “sarees great general - at - sea, Robert | Dictionary,’ though in books where the 
1653." horoughly defeated the Dutch Navy in| instrument is mentioned the word commonly 
is E |appears as marguois, with small initial and 
in s tithe of fish caught | without the apostrophe. should be glad to 
hy rs North Sea by foreigners, my authority | know whether there is any evidence that 
Beitich Aten is taken from ‘Twelve | Marquoi was a real person. In the absence 
1 Admirals,’ in an able article on Blake’s | of any known facts as to the history of the 
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word, it would be plausible to regard it as a 
corruption of the French marguoir, which 
occurs in the sense of **a sort of ruler used 
by tailors” (Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire General’), and which in its etymo- 
logical sense might conceivably have been 
applied to the drawing instrument. The 
earliest example I have of the word is from 
a mathematical instrument maker's cata- 
logue of 1834 ; any older instances would be 
acceptable. Henry Brapwey, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


De Kecestye or Ketsey wish 
for any mention of the family of De Keleseye 
or Kelsey, who had two stained-glass windows 
erected to their memory in St. “Mary M: agda- 
lene, Milk Street. The windows were after- 
wards placed in St. Laurence, Jewry. 

S. Gorpoy. 


Testament Commentary.—I should 
be obliged if any of your readers could supply 
me with the name of any modern commentary 
on the Old Testament written from a purely 
secular point of view, and dealing with the 
various historical, ethnological, and critical 
questions in the light of modern discoveries. 


Witiock or Borpiey, NEAR SETTLe, Yorks. 
—Any information respecting this old York- 
shire family and its present representatives 
will be gratefully received. W. E. Kiya. 

Donhead Lodge, Salisbury. 


Humorous Storres.—1. Where can I find 
the humorous story entitled ‘ For One Night 
Only’? This story deals with an Irishman 
whose duty it was one evening at a ball to 
take charge of and look after the hats of a 
number ot gentlemen. Some of the hats 
given him were opera ones, the rest were 
ordinary silk hats. After a while, being 
pushed for room, he decides to “ sé yuash ” the 
top silk hats (which he thinks their owners 
omitted to do). 

2. Iam also in search of a humorous story 
entitled ‘ The Cornish Jury.’ B. J. Prior. 


JOHN PLEYDELL, SPITALFIELDS SILKWEAVER, 
B. 1765.—Can any one inform me to which 
branch of the said family he be ‘longed, as I 
find no mention of his name = pedigrees ? 

. MORTIMER. 


Pursy: Furst Barrows.— 
Bateman, in his ‘ Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire,’ p. 32, says: “ Fosbrooke, on 
the authority of Pliny and Gough, tells us 
that the northern nations deemed them [flint 
chippings} efficacious in confining the dead 
to their habitations.” I should be much 


obliged if some reader would quote the 
passage in Pliny, as I cannot find it. 
S. O. Appy. 
[The passage you seek seems to be in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the thirty - sixth book. See 
Holland’s translation of ‘Plinie’s Naturall His- 
torie,’ vol. ii. p. 587, ed. 1601. | 


“ 7'imes, in an article 
on ‘The Troubles of a Labour Cabinet,’ has 
the following sentence : “ However, it is not 
likely that in the House’s present temper it 
will carry the clauses holus-dolus.” What is 
the derivation of the — word ? 

McL. Carey. 

[A mock-Latinization of w aa bolus, or of an 
assumed Greek 6Aos BaAos, “ whole lump "=all 
in a lump, all at once (‘ N.E.D.’). See also ‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dict.’ 


ErtscopaL Rixe.—Particulars are sought 
of a thirteenth-century episcopal ring found 
in 1866 in a field at Sibbertoft, in *North- 
amptonshire. Where is it now ? 


. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A, 


Lancaster. 


Mummies ror Cotours. — The following 

appeared in the Daily Mail of 30 July :— 
‘We are badly in want of one [a mummy] ata 

suitable price, but find considerable difficulty in 
obtaining it. It may appear strange to you, but 
we require our mummy for making colour.’ 
Can any contributor throw light on, or 
give references to any works connected with, 
the subject ? 


Avutuors or Quotations Wanrtep. — I 
wish to identify the following. I think the 
first two are from Victor Hugo :— 

1. Genius is a promontory jutting out into the 
infinite. 

2. Nothing is so stifling as (or “ more stifling 
than") perpetual (or *‘complete”) symmetry. 

To Build a bridge of gold (or silver) for a flying 


enemy. 

In a note on Macaulay’s ‘Warren Hastings’ 
a recent editor says, “ This phrase is said to 
have been first used by Philip of Macedon in 
his war with the Athenians.” I have been 
unable to find any reference for this state- 
ment in the classics within my reach. Could 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give the origin 
of the phrase, or an early reference to it? 
I am aware of references in Rabelais, 
‘Don Quixote,’ Massinger, Frontinus, and 
Guicciardini ; but none of these is what I 
want. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


American Yarn.—Can any reader inform 
me of the title and source of a humorous 
recitation, probably American, in which a 
narrator of “tall stories” tells how he met 
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a shipwrecked mariner floating on a hencoop 
off Cape Horn? At the end of his tale 
another man, who had wagered he will cap 
his story, interposes :— 

Now all that Captain —— has said, corroborate I 


can, 

And for the best of reasons—because I was that 
man. 

And if you don't believe it, I can prove it, as you 
see, 


For here’s the empty matchbox that the Captain 
gave to me! 
R. W. B. 


Str T. W. Stupss. (See S. xi. 156, 238, 
255.)—In the memoirs of Field-Marshal the 
Duke de Saldanha by the Conde du Carnota 
(1880), General Sir Thomas Stubbs is fre- 
quently referred to, as on p. 189: “ General 
Stubbs was at Oporto, commandant of the 
place” (28 June, 1828). 

In 1833 Saldanha left Paris, and arrived 
in London on 4 January. On the 9th he 
started for Falmouth, in company with 
General Stubbs and his aide-de-camp. 


Again, at p. 326 (23 Aug., 1833), Saldanha | 


writes from Oporto :— 

**My duty calls me to the capital. The pleasing 
certainty that you do justice to my feelings renders 
it unnecessary for me to say how much | feel the 
separation. If anything can lessen my regret, it 
is the reflection that Lieutenant-General Stubbs, 
whom I leave in command, and his chief of the 
Statf, Col. Pacheco, take the same interest in your 
glory and welfare as I do.” 

Sir Joun Scorr Litre, writing to ‘N. & 
(at the last reference) in 1861, states that 
Sir Thomas Stubbs, who married a Portu- 
guese lady, had been dead about twenty 
years. 


I am desirous of ascertaining the name of | 


the lady, if any issue, and the date when 
Sir Thomas died. Ricup. J. FyNMonre. 

Sandgate, Kent. 

JOANNES v. JOHANNES. — Which is the 
correct way of spelling this Christian name? 
As it is my own, | feel some interest in the 
question. The Bishop of Norwich signs 


himself Joh. Norvic. The Registrar of the | 


University of Oxford tells me that it is 
Joannes, and not Johannes, and in the latter 
form it used to be printed in the ‘Nomina 
Examinandorum’ of former years. 
Who can decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt like you and me? 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Cast-Iron to the 
front wall of a house in Farringdon Road is a 
cast-iron chimney-back, with what appear 
to be the arms of Newborough, three tleurs- 
de-lis, two and one, supported by two lions, 

gorged and charged. The chimney-back has 


every appearance of having been the product 
of one of the numerous founders formerly in 
the Weald of Sussex, and probably dates 
from the beginningof the seventeenth century. 
I am anxious to obtain some suggestion as to 
the original position of the chimney-back, 
the present owner having no information on 
the subject. 

In the ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ ii. 188, is a 
drawing of a chimney-back at Riverhall, 
near Wadhurst, probably belonging to the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Beside 
the royal arms—France and England quar- 
terly, with supporters—and the Tudor badge 
of the rose and crown, four times repeated, 
it exhibits a crowned shield, charged with 
the initials E. H., probably those of the 
original proprietor. Joun Hess. 


Joun (Caspar?) Ruttanp.—Among the 
entries on p. 606 of Migne’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
de Bibliographie,’ vol. i., I find the following:— 
| “Loci communes theologici qui hodie potissimum 
| in controversia agitantur. Auctore J.C. Rutlando. 
Coloniz, 1560, in-8.” 

* Loci communes theologici. Auctore Gasp. Rut- 
lando. Parisiis, 1573, in-8.” 
Dodd, in his ‘Church History,’ ii. 84, says 
that John Rutland was an English priest 
who went abroad at the accession of Eliza- 
beth, and became chaplain to the Emperor 
| Ferdinand and pastor of St. John’s at Worms. 
| According to Dodd, Rutland’s ‘Loci Com- 
|munes’ was published in 1560 at Antwerp 
(not Cologne), and he was also the author of 
a ‘Tractatus de Septem Sacramentis.’ Of 
this latter work Dodd gives neither the place 
'nor date of publication. Any information 
about Rutland or his works would be welcome. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| One-armep Crucirix.—Can any one tell 
| me whata one-armed crucifix is like? Speak- 
|ing of a trial in Lemberg, Dorothea Gerard 
| says in * The Million’ (pp. 285, 286) :— 

“On the front of the judge’s table a pair of 
candlesticks had been placed and two brass cruci- 
| tixes—a one-armed one and a three-armed one (the 


| forms used respectively by the Roman and by the 
Greek Catholic churches)—in preparation for the 
contingency of oaths to be taken by witnesses 
belonging to either creed.” 

This reads as if the Roman Church used the 
one-armed crucifix ; but I think I have never 
seen it either under Pope or Patriarch. 

St. SwITHIn. 


“OcuLAR DEMONSTRATION.” — This phrase 
occurs in * Roderick Random,’ being used by 
a surgeon in the hero's historical examination 
in surgery. What earlier uses are known? 

MEDICULUS. 
(The ‘ N.E.D/ quotes it from Rouse in 163s.) 
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Beglics, 
L.H.S. 
(10 S. ii. 106.) 

THE monogram is very probably of Greek 
origin. It is a contracted form of the sacred 
name of Jesus. An early form was IHC, 
sometimes even still more contracted into 
IC. The former almost certainly represented 
the first three letters of the Greek 'lyc(ovs), | 
or the Latin Jes(us), the J of the Latin being | 
the Greek I, the « being written as the 
capital Greek » (or ¢ long) and as the Latin | 
H, and the s expressed, not by the Greek | 
> (=s), but by the old form C. 

The [H has been found on the tomb of a 
martyred virgin of the first ages of Chris- 
tianity (cf. Pugin’s ‘Glossary of Eccl. Orna- 
ments,’ s.r. ‘ Monograms’). 

The IHS is to be found on coins of the 
time of Justinian IL. (e¢rea 685-711) in this 
manner: d.N.IhS.ChS, &c.. which, being 
interpreted, is Dominus Noster Jhesus 
Christus, &c. Again, on a coin of Con- 
stantine VI. (780-791), Ih SVS. XPISTVS., | 
&e., occurs. In the former case we have the 
Latin A, making Jhesus or Ihesus, and the 
final s; in the latter instance, on the other 
hand, the / is unquestionably (according to 
Dom H. Leclercq, ‘Abréviations, * Dict. 
d’Archéologie Chreétienne et de Liturgie,’ 
edited by R.R. Dom Cabrol, Abbot of 
Farnborough, Hants) the Greek ¢ long, or 1. 

Dom Leclercq also gives other inscriptions 
(idid.) in which the monogram occurs thus : 

1 VBL DEPOSVIT IHS VESTIMENTA 
SVA (sixth century)=where Jesus put off 
His garments. 

2. DNS NOSTER IHS XPS (ninth cen- 
tury=Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. A diptych: EGO SVM IHS NAZA-| 
RENVS=[ am Jesus of Nazareth, or Jesus 


the Nazarene. 

Next, it is easy from the above to conceive 
how the cross came to be introduced into 
the monogram. Over the letters was placed, 
very naturally, the usual sign of a con- 
traction, so that by merely lengthening | 
upwards the first stroke of the H a cross was 
made. This idea is still more apparent in 
the case of the Gothic lettering of the Greek 
ina(ovs). Later on, for the sake of symmetry, | 
an independent stem was very often given, in 
certain types, to the cross, and the cross- | 
arm (or sign of contraction) was shortened 
to preserve the balance. 

The writer at the outset hazarded the 
opinion that very probably the sign is of | 
Greek origin, for this seems to him to be the 


conclusion to which the weight of evidence 
available points; but “when doctors disagree, 
who shall decide!” and indeed authorities 
are not wanting on both sides, some main- 
taining the existence of a Latin origin. How- 
ever this may be, Dynamius, a grammarian 
of the sixth century, and Amalarius, a 
well-known liturgist of the ninth century, 
both uphold the Greek origin. In the ninth 
century Druthmar, a monk of Corbie (cf. 
Dom Leclereq, as above), writing on the 
subject, describes the sign thus: * Scribitur 
cum tribus litteris, id est ofa, et e longa et 
sign.” 

The monogram IHS, referred to by Lucis 
as being on altar frontals and such like, is, 
inter alia, the badge of the Jesuits. Being 
originally instituted as “*The Company of 
Jesus,” they naturally enough adopted a sign 
so particularly appropriate to them, seeing 
that they were par excellence (by name) the 
followers of Jesus. However, the monogram 
dates back far earlier than the date of their 
institution (¢. 1536), and in the particular 
form which they adopted was perhaps first 
made generally known and popular by St. 
Bernardine of Siena, a Franciscan, who died 
in 1444. Thus according to Martigny and 
Alban Butler, and we find that contemporary 
pictures of the saint represent him as holding 
a tablet on which the sacred monogram is 
portrayed in the centre of a circle and 
surrounded by rays, and which he used to 
exhibit to the vast multitudes who flocked 
to hear him preach, thereby to move them 
to compunction and devotion. A copy of 
the original monogram may be seen on the 
walls of the Franciscan Church of the Ara 
Celi in Rome. Used as a separate mono- 
gram, the IHS is rare before the time of 
St. Bernardine (vid. Pugin, ‘ Glossary,’ ¢id.). 

The interpretation “Jesus Hominum Sal- 
vator,” also attributed to this saint, is merely 
a “coincidence,” as is also the more modern 
signification in the vernacular, I H(ave) 
S(affered). 

The IHS has also been used as a badge of 
the Dominican Order, but in this case it is 
represented on a Host, with rays. 

As regards the A.M.D.G., which is likewise 
(as Lucis rightly supposes) a Jesuit motto, 
and which is very commonly used by the 
Jesuits, I have always heard the translation 
Lucts gives, namely, “To the greater glory 
of God.” Many a time have I, as a boy at 
Stonyhurst College, put A.M.D.G. at_ the 
head of a theme. Unlike the LHS, this is an 
exclusively Jesuit motto. B. W. 


The origin of this sacred symbol is uncon- 
nected with the history of the Jesuits. As 
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stated in some of the smaller English diction- 
aries, it is merely an abbreviation of the 
name Jesus in Greek, IHS, the second letter 
being the long e and not anh. The subse- 
quent confusion of the vowel with the aspirate 
was due to Latin scribes, who adopted, without 
apparently understanding, the contraction, 
otherwise they would have written it IES. 
This naturally occurred some centuries before 
Loyola’s time, the ‘N.E.D.” for instance, 
giving a quotation dated 600 A.p., in which 
the abbreviation is used, together with full 
details concerning the mistake. The true 
meaning of the three letters being thus lost, 
various ingenious redditions have at different 
times been offered. It seems, however, that 
the founder of the Jesuits was not the author 
of the “Jesus Hominum Salvator” inter- 
pretation. At all events, Brewer credits 
St. Bernardine of Siena with its invention, 
though, with characteristic inaccuracy, the 
saint is mentioned as making the explanation 
in 1347, a third of a century before his birth. 

A quaint mystical elucidation is that by a 


Valencian troubadour, Vicent Ferradis, which | 


ts given by Sismondi as follows :— 

Nom trihumfal queus presenta visible 

Del crucifix la bella circunstancia, 

Ea mig la / que nos letra legible 

L’ inmens ja mort, tractat vilment y orrible. 

La title d’alt de divinal sustancia. 

Laj y la s los ladres presenten 

A les dos parts per fer li companyia, 

’ pels costatz dos punts pue s'‘aposenten, 

Denoten clar los dos que f turment lenten 

Del redemptor, Johan y la Maria. 
Here we have even the intermediate stops 
accounted for by the presence of St. John 
and the Virgin Mary at the foot of the cross, 
the I and the S representing the two thieves, 
one on either side. J. DoRMER. 


St. Bernardin of Siena, the Franciscan 
saint (1380 to 1444) after whom the pass 
between Spliigen and Bellinzona is named, 
was accustomed to preach, holding in his 
hand a gilded board on which were carved 
the above letters surrounded by rays and 
surmounted by a cross. This is his chief 
distinguishing emblem in paintings and 
sculptures. As St. Bernardin used them, the 
letters were an abbreviation of the holy 
name in Greek, IHSOYS. St. Ignatius took 
St. Bernardin’s emblem as the badge of his 
new society. Whether he originated the 
interpretation “Jesus Hominum Salvator ” or 
it was earlier, I do not know. Mrs. Jameson 
in her ‘Legends of the Monastic Orders’ 
gives two representations of St. Bernardin 
carrying the board or tablet above mentioned, 
taken from a painting by Lo Spagna and a 
bas-relief by Andrea della Robbia. In a 


picture by I] Moretto in the National Gallery 
the emblem borne by St. Bernardin is circular 
in form. I may add that the earliest example 
of the monogram in question is said to be on 
a gold coin of the Emperor Basil I. (867-886). 

As to subsidiary points raised by Lucis :— 

(1) The badges of the monastic and mendi- 
cant Orders, of the Lateran and BorgoCanons, 
and of the Jesuits and the Oblates of 
St. Charles are delineated on pp. 137 to 139 
of Tuker and Malleson’s ‘Handbook to 
Christian Ecclesiastical on iii. 

(2) Though God’s glory in itself is absolutely 
verfect and cannot be increased, in its mani- 
festation in the world it is capable of the 
greater and less. It is in this sense that 


A.M.D.G. is to be understood. 
Joun Bb. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to quote my 
note to Chaucer, ‘Cant. Tales,’ Group B, 
|. 1793, which was first printed in 1874, or 
thirty years ago :— 

* Jesu is written ‘Ihu’ in MSS. E., Hn., Cm. ; 
and ‘ihe’ in MSS. Cp., Pt., Ln. ; in both cases 
there is a stroke through the h. This is frequently 
printed Zhesu, but the retention of the h is unneces- 

sary. It is not really an / at all, but the Greek H, 

meaning long ¢ (@). So, also. in ‘ihe,’ thec is not 
| the Latin c, but the Greek C, meaning S or s ; and 
| ihe are the first three letters of the word IHCOYC 
| =«noovs =iesus. Jesu, as well as Jesus, was used 
| as a nominative, though really a genitive or voca- 
| tive case. Ata later period, ihs (still with astroke 

through the h) was written for ihe as a contraction 
| of iesus. By an odd error, a new meaning was 
linvented for these letters, and common belief 
| treated them as the initials of three Latin words— 
viz., lesus Hominum Salvator. But as the stroke 
through the A, or mark of contraction, still remained 
unaccounted for, it was turned into a cross! Hence 
the common symbol I.H.S with the small cross in 
the upper part of the middle letter...... Another 
common contraction is Xpe, where all the letters 
are Greek. The x is ch (x), the pis r(p), and the 
c iss; so that Xpe=Chrs, the contraction for 


Christus, or Christ.’ 
Wa rer W. SKEAT. 


The learning on the subject is to be found 
concisely stated in ‘The History, Principles, 
and Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art,’ 
by F. E. Hulme, 1891, pp. 51-2. 

MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


One of the first bits of pseudo-ecclesiology 
impressed upon me was that I.H.S. meant 
Jesus Hominum Salvator, and [.H.C. Jesus 
Hominum Consolator. These misstatements 
were happily among the earliest of my un- 
learnings, and I am rather shocked to find that 
even in the twentieth century enlightenment 
should have to be sought of ‘N. & Q.” As 
far away as 1847, in ‘A Hand-Book of Eng- 
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lish Ecclesiology,’ it was written 
proved elsewhere that this [monogram]...... 


1s ae the contracted Greek form IH for | 


[IHSOYS 
a cross with the upright stroke of the A 
(pp. 243-4). 

. a publication no more recondite than 
the Penny Post for 1857, p. 238, we have 
admirable cuts of coins of the ninth and 
tenth centuries on which the contraction 
appears in connexion with an effigy of our 
Saviour. The belief that it originated in the 
sixteenth century is therefore absurd. All 
that Ignatius Loyola did was to adopt the 
acrostic suggestion made by Greek characters 
which had been translated into Roman letters. 

may as well add that the C in IHC 
comes of a form of the Greek sigma less 
suggestive of S than that which has given 
us LHS. Sr. SwitH ry. 


Is not I.H.S., as a religious motto or badge, 

a Latin transcription of the first three letters 
of the Greek name [HCOYC or IHSOYS, and 
well known in ecclesiastical art long before 
St. Ignatius of Loyola founded his company ? 
As he was a native of the province (once 
called “The Kingdom”) of Guipuzcoa 
([puscoa in the Latin of the sixteenth 
century), he might, without going for a very 
long ride or walk (twelve miles as the crow 
flies) from his father’s “casa solar” in Loyola 
(= mud-factory, tejeria) at 
seen these initials on the beautiful and most 
interesting doorway of the parish church of 
Idiazabal, the date of which seems to be 
early in the thirteenth century. It symbo- 
lizes the seven sacraments by its sevenfold 
mouldings, is transitional between decadent 
“ Byzantino” and incipient ogival, and has 
details in its ornamentation which indicate 
the intluence of Irish art. 


The mark of contraction makes 


E. 8S. Dopeson. 


If Lvers will turn to 1* S. ix. 259 he will 
find a note by the Editor referring a corre- 
spondent to a valuable tract entitled ‘An 
Argument for the Greek Origin of the 
Monogram [.H.S., published by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Socie ty, which clearly shows 
that this symbol is formed out of the first 
two and the last letter of the Greek word 
IHSOYS. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

[Additional replies from Mr. R. Founxkes, A. H., 
Mr. Harry Hens, L. L. K., Mr. Mac- 
Mr. Hossoxn Matruews, Dr. Foster 
Patmer, Mr. R. J. Mr. J. TowNsuHEeND 
(New York), and the Rev. C. 8. Warp have been 
forwarded direct to Lrcts.} 


THACKERAY’S Pictures (10% ii. 169).— 


” 


: “We have Green, Kensington, including his pictures and 


drawings, were sold by us on 16-17 March, 
1864. Curistiz, Manson & Woops. 


LonGest TELEGRAM (10™ §. ii. 125, 176).— 
I am the fortunate possessor of the Chicago 


|, Z'imes, the gift of my friend Mr. Frowde, of 


the Oxford Press, mentioned by R. M. L. 
The number of words far exceeds his 
estimate. The Chicago Times stated that 
the portion of the New Testament tele- 
graphed “contains about 118,000 words, and 
constitutes by many fold the largest special 
dispatch ever sent over the wires.” On the 
day before the publication of the paper, a 
copy of the Revised Version was received. 
In telegraphing it was forgotten to give 
instructions as to the arrangement of the 
paragraphs, and the four Gospels are printed 
with the verse divisions. The Chicago Times 


| opens with the following headlines :— 


Azpeitia, have | 


|Council of Chalcedon in 451. In 


* The Will, which is more commonly designated 
as the New Testament, as it bequeaths Eternal 
Life to the Heirs of God. It is the charter under 
which all branches of the Church are organized, 
and the source whence the Theologians derive their 
doctrines. The 7'imes presents to its readers the 
entire revised New Testament, which does not 
differ radically from the common version. In its 
records and teachings it is not brought down to 
date...... And old-fashioned Christians will find it 
unobjectionable.” 

Joun C. FRANCcIs, 


“Sarnt” as A Prerix (10 §. ii. 87).— 
Similar contractions are seen in §. Befana, 
an Italian corruption of the Greek ‘Exava, 
the Epiphany, and in Santa a Sage: Dutch 
name of St. Nicholas. “ Tooley” in “ Tooley 
Street” is a contraction of St. Olav e, a fact, 
however, perhaps as well known as that 
“tawdry” is abbreviated “St. Audrey,” 
“tawdry lace” being lace bought at 
St. Audrey’s Fair, held in the Isle of Ely on 
St. Audrey’s Day, ic., St. Etheldrida’s Day. 
And is not “Tantony,” as well as Stanton, 
a contraction of St. Anthony? Cf. also 
“ Sanfoin,” “ Sangreal,” “ St. Sepulchre,” and 

“Saunter.” In St. Sepulchre the “St.” is, 1 
think, believed to be redundant, “ Sepulchre ” 
being i in reality a contraction of St. Pulchre ; 
but [ have never been able to make out 
whether the historic edifice at the western 
end of Newgate Street is dedicated in the 
name of the Holy Sepulchre or of St. 
Pulcheria, Empress of the East, upon whom 
the epithet of “‘ guardian of the faith” was 
conferred by the Fathers of the General 
Skeat’s 
we are told that the 


‘Concise Dictionary’ 
is unknown. 


origin of the word “ saunter” 


The contents of Thackeray’s house, Palace | Might I venture to suggest that the ety- 
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mology given in Nathaniel Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1740, is not altogether an unreason- 
able one? He says that it is from the French 
sancte terre and the Latin sancta terra, 
because when there were frequent expeditions 
to the Holy Land, many idle persons went 
from place to place upon pretence of taking 
the cross upon them, or intending to do so, 
and to go thither. Thus it came to mean 
to wander up and down. Bailey spells it 
“santer.” A “fiacre” was so called from 
the circumstance of the inn where such 
vehicles for hire were first supplied in 
Paris having the image of St. Fiacre, the 
Irish anchorite, over the gateway. I think 
this is so. J. Hotpen MacMIcuaet. 

(On saunter see Dr. Cuance’s note, 7 8. vii. 464.] 


Many such contractions will be found in | 
the West of England and doubtless in other | 


parts. St. Aubyn has become colloquially, 
and is frequently written, Snorbyn or Snor- 
bin ; and St. Lo or St. Loe has become Sanlo. 
Some surnames beginning with San or Sin 
or St. are to be suspected of a similar 
origin. I suppose there can be no doubt 
about Stubbs. | AR A 


Hartsey Castie, co. York (10 §. ii. 89). 
—This place was formerly spelt Harlesey. 
Under the heading of * Harlsey West,’ in the 
‘National Gazetteer’ (1868), will be found 
the following :— 


* A township in the parish of Osmotherley, North 


Riding, co. York, four miles N.E. of Northallerton. 
It is joined with East Harlsey. Here are the ruins 
of Harlsey Castle, founded by Judge Strangeways. 
The Earl of Harewood is owner of the land.” 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 

There are, I believe, remains still visible 
at West Harlsey, near Osmotherley, in the 
North Riding, of a castle whose tower was 
in the early part of the last century so 
damaged by a thunderstorin that it had to 
be taken down. Camden says Harlsey Castle 
“formerly belonged to the family of Hotham, 
but afterwards to the Strangwayes, and now 
to the Lawsons; both of them [7.¢.. Wharl- 
ton and Harlsey Castles] old and ruinous” 
(ed. 1722, vol. ii. col. 910). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcsaet. 

Bristo. Stave SHIps, THEIR OWNERS AND 
Cartarys (10% ii, 108).—Some references 
to these will be found in ‘ Cardiff Records,’ 
vol. iii., among the Glamorgan County 
Records. The slaves referred to here were, 
however, not negroes but Welshmen, practic- 
ally sold to West India planters, instead of 
being hanged for felony. 

Joun Hopson MaTTuews. 


Resecca or ‘IvanHor’ (10S. ii. 28, 94). 
—Dominie Sampson may consult ‘Colonial 
Days and Dames,’ by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton (Philadelphia, Lippincott), 1895. 
The author recites the story of Washington 


| Irving's visit at Abbotsford in 1817. Irving 


told Sir Walter of the charms of Rebecca 
Gratz, a Jewess of Philadelphia. 
‘* He described her wonderful beauty, related the 


story of her firm adherence to her religious faith 
under the most trying circumstances, and particu- 
larly illustrated her loveliness of character and 
zealous philanthropy.”—P. 234. 

Scott thereupon took Rebecca Gratz as the 
‘original of the heroine in ‘Ivanhoe.’ This 
writer (p. 235) says that Scott sent a copy of 


| the book to Irving. with a letter, in which the 


| question is asked, “ Does the Rebecca I have 
yictured compare with the pattern given?” 
The author, of her own knowledge, testifies 
that when Rebecca Gratz had become elderly 
she was frequently pointed out as Scott's 
heroine to young people in the streets of 
Philadelphia. Frank Warren Hackett. 
1418 M Street, Washington, D.C. 


Browninc’s “THUNDER-FREE” (10% S. i. 
504; ii. 73).—In_ response to the request by 
H. k. Sv. J. 5. for further references, I give 
the following :— 

1. ‘Don Quixote,’ Part II. chap. xvi., 
towards the end :— 

““Cuando los reyes y principes ven la milagrosa 
ciencia de la poesia en sugetos prudentes, virtuosos 
y graves, los honran, los estiman y los enriquecen, y 
aun los coronan con las hojas del drbol d quien no 
| ofende el rayo (el laurel )}.” 
| “El rayo” is “la foudre” (Viardot). Viardot’s 

note on this refers to both Pliny and Sue- 
tonlus. 
| 2. Leopardi, ‘ La Scommessa di Prometeo’ : 
| * Aleuni pensano che intendesse di prevalersi del 
| lauro per difesa del capo contro alle tempeste ; 
| secondo si narra di Tiberio, che sempre che udiva 
tonare, si ponea la corona : stimandosi che T alloro 
non sia percosso dai fulmini.’ 

3. Cowper, ‘ Table Talk,’ ll. 5, 6 :— 

Strange doctrine this ! that without scruple tears 
The laurel that the very lightning spares. 


4. In Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
? 
Fable’ (ed. 1895) we find, under ‘ Laurel’ :— 

** Another superstition was that the bay laurel 
was antagonistic to the stroke of lightning: but 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ tells us 
that Vicomereatus proves from personal knowledge 
that this is by no means true.” 

5. The superstition is noticed as both 
ancient and modern in an interesting article 
on p. 272 of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 
vol. iv. new series, 25 Oct., 1845. The writer 
there quotes from an old English poem :— 
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As thunder nor tierce lightning harms the bay, 

So no extremitie hath power on fame. 

6. He also quotes from a copy of com- 

limentary verses to the memory of Ben 
Jonson 

I see that wreathe which doth the wearer arme 
*Gainst the quick stroakes of thunder, is no charme 
To keep off death's pale dart : for, Jonson, then 
Thou hadst been numbered still with living men ; 
Time's scythe had feared thy laurell to invade, 
Nor thee this subject of our sorrow made. 

7. Lastly, this writer says :— 

“The iron crown of laurels upon the bust of 
Ariosto in the Benedictine church at Ferrara was 
melted by lightning, an incident which ‘Childe 
Harold’ notices and comments on :— 

Nor was the ominous element unjust ; 

For the true laurel wreath which glory weaves 

Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves. 

See Byron, ‘Childe Harold,’ iv. 41 :— 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimicked leaves. 

See also Nos. xi. xii. of the ‘ Historical 
Notes’ in the appendix to Byron’s ‘ Works’ 
«Murray, 1837). C. Lawrence Foro. 

Bath. 


It seems that the greater the amount of 
oil contained in trees the less they are 
threatened by lightning, whereas amylum 
attracts it. Very rich in oil are the walnut 
tree and the beech; on the contrary, rich 
in amylum and poor in oil are the oak, 
willow, elder, sealer maple, hazel-nut, elm, 
mulberry, white-thorn, ash-tree. In the 
province of Saxony country folk warn you, 
when a thunderstorm is approaching, by this 
saying, in which, it appears, the experience 
of many generations is summed up :— 

Vor den Eichen sollst du weichen, 
Vor den Fichten sollst du fliichten, 
Auch die Weiden sollst du meiden, 
Doch die Buchen sollst du suchen. 

G. Kruecer. 

Berlin. 


PSALM-SINGING Weavers §. ii. 128).— 
This query calls to mind the singing whilst 
at work of hand framework knitters and 


stockingers of Derbyshire and Notts, as 
they were in the middle of last century, or | 


years before, but not much later, for 
factories in which such work was done by 
steam-driven machines arose, and, except 
in some few cases, took away the hand frame- 
work knitters’ employment. The shops in 
which these men worked were long narrow 
rooms, with a row of machines along the 
light side, which was all window. Some of 
the shops held a dozen frames. Stockingers 
were noted as a singing class of men, and, 
in spite of the constant din made as they 


appointments which 


| worked the frames, they would join in sing- 
ing, in perfect time and tune, “ psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs,” to help to pass 
the time. So accustomed were they to the 
noise, to which many of them were born and 
in which they lived from lads upwards, they 
'could carry on conversations with mates 
several frames away. As for the singing, it 
| was curious in effect when grand old hymn 
| verses were rolled out to a machine accom- 
| paniment of * Ter, ter! titter-tom-bom,” the 
| first being the sound made by the thread- 
carriers along the rows of needles, the second 
that of the foot-wheel going round with the 
upper portions of the frames pulled forwards 
to catch and divide—not cut—the thread, 
,and pass it back over the needles to form 
woven material. 

This will not assist, but it will, maybe, 
interest Mr. Mount. 


Worksop. 


Falstaff: “‘I would I were a weaver; I 
jcould sing psalms or anything” (‘1 King 
| Henry IV.,’ Act II. se. iii.). MEDICcULUs. 

| Eprrarns: (10 i. 

44, 173, 217, 252, 334; ii. 57)—Allow me to 

make one or two more additions to the 

list :— 

“The Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions in 
Greyfriars Churchyard. Edinburgh. Collected by 
James Brown, Keeper of the Grounds, and Author 
of the *‘ Deeside Guide.’ With an Introduction and 
Notes. Edinburgh, J. Moodie Miller; London, 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. Pp. lxxxiii, 
300, 

There are twenty-three illustrations and a 
lan of the ground. The book was published 
y subscription, but many extra copies were 

purchased by booksellers. 

Another work on the same subject is :— 

** An [sic] Theater of Mortality; or, the Illustrious 
| Inscriptions extant upon the several Monuments, 
| erected over the Dead Bodies (of the sometime 
Honourable Persons) buried within the Gray-friars 
Churech-yard; and other Churches and Burial- 
Places within the City of Edinburgh and Suburbs. 
Collected and Englished by RK. Monteith, M.A. 
Edinburgh, 1704,” small Svo. 

A third may be added :— 

“The Register of Burials in York Minster. 
accompanied by Monumental Inscriptions, an 
illustrated with Biographical Notices. By R. H. 
Skaife (1634 to 1836), from the Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Journal, Vol. I. (pp. 226-330).” 

There is a plan of position of the monuments. 
I have noted these three works, as they 

contain much curious and genealogical infor- 
mation not only with reference to the inter- 
ments, but concerning the places where many 
of the people dwelt, and a record of the 
they held. In the 
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Greyfriars Churchyard many of the inscrip- 
tions are fast becoming illegible. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Valuable contributions on this subject 
appeared in 6" 8. ix. 86, 493; x. 34; and 8% 
8. xii. 125. The second reference is of special 
importance. N. R. E 


See ‘Gleanings from God’s Acre,’ by that 
most courteous public official, Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe, librarian of the Nottingham Free 
Libraries. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Grave (10% §, i. 288, 331, 
352, 416, 478).—The fact that Mr. I. H. Prarr 
has lived in Gloucestershire is of itself no 
argument. One has often to go away from 
home to learn news of home. I, of course, 
did not know that he was a former resident 
of that county. However, the points raised 
in this controversy seemed to me so im- 

rtant that I determined to revisit Strat- 
ford and endeavour, if possible, to ascertain 
something definite. The result of my visit 
is fully explained in the following letter from 
my friend Mr. W. 8. Brassington, F.S.A., the 
librarian of the Shakespearean Memorial 
there :— 

“You ask my opinion upon the note by Mr. I. H- 
Piatt on Shakespeare’s Grave.’ Though I am a 
constant reader of ‘N. & (.’ it is not often that I 
contribute to its pages. This note, however, very 
specially appeals to me, so must be fully answered. 

“1. The bust of Shakespeare now on his monu- 
ment in the chancel of the parish church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon undoubtedly is the original 
one placed there by the poet's family within seven 
years of his death, and referred to in the lines by 

onard Digges in the folio of 1623. 

“2. In 1746 John Ward had the bust repainted. 

“3. It was put in pickle by Malone, who, having 
thus removed Ward's paint, had the bust painted 
white. About the middle of the nineteenth 


century the bust was badly painted by Collins. 

_ “4. Dugdale’s drawing is obviously wrong, and 
it is well known that the sketches of tombs inserted 
‘in his * Warwickshire’ are badly drawn, and 
usually inaccurate, though the monuments are 
easily recognized from the poorly executed engrav- 
ings supplied by Dugdale. In this instance it is 
obvious that the monument never was, and could 
mot have been, as engraved by Dugdale’s artist. 

“5. Johnson, the tombmaker who made Shake- 
Speare’s monument, is known to have produced 
many similar ones, e¢.y., that of John Combe in the 
chancel of Stratford Church close to Shakespeare's 
mmonument. The monument is designed and 
executed in a manuer characteristic of the early 
oe of the seventeenth century, and Shakespeare's 

ust, except the painting, and a possible injury to 
the nose, appears as it was during the lifetime of 
his widow and his children. I know of no monu- 
ment made in the eighteenth century resembling 
this in design or execution; it is of distinctly 


Seventeenth-century type. 


“6. In any representative collection of engraved 
yortraits of Shakespeare it would be easy to find 
coladeen fancy designs of Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment, each differing from the original. The fact 
is that before the days of photography illustrators, 
with few exceptions, were not accurate; indeed, 
it is impossible for a hasty draughtsman to be so, 
and the only wonder is that the old drawings so 
nearly resemble the monument. has been 
made of the position of the small decorative figures 
on each side of the poet's arms, Dugdale’s artist, 
and others following him, representing these 
figures as poised at the extreme edge of the cornice 
in a quite impossible position, an obvious error in 
drawing, not in accordance with the design of the 
memorial. 

“7. There are discrepancies between Dugdale’s 
drawing of the Clopton monuments in Stratford 
Church and the originals, quite as startling as 
those between his drawing of Shakespeare's tomb 
and the actual object. In this case also the original 
monuments are still extant, and unaltered except 
that they have been cleaned and repainted. 

As is well known, Mr. Brassington is a 
most painstaking and diligent Shakespearean 
student and author, and to his remarks in 
the above letter it is scarcely necessary to 
add anything. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Bacon AND THE Drama or HIs AcE (10 
S. ii. 129).—Kuno Fischer clearly referred to 
the remarks of Bacon in later life on poetry 
and the theatre generally, for nowhere in 
Spedding or in any other records connected 
with the great Elizabethan do we find any 
disdainful remarks of his concerning the 
theatrical profession. He never satirized it, 
and he never vilified, or we may be sure we 
should have had it dinned in the public ear 
in the recent lives of Shakespeare such as 
Mr. Sidney Lee and others have put forth. 
The question of Mr. Kress is poe best 
answered by the short summary of jacon's 
views on the subject in ‘Is It Shakespeare : 
(John Murray) pp. 269, 270, and also at p. 339, 
where Bacon's words, in later life 

323) ull. 
(1623), are quoted in f —— 

The reference presumably intended is given 
by the undersigned in 7 5. v. 484, under the 
heading ‘Bacon and Shakespeare. _It is to 
‘De Augmentis Scientiarum,’ lib. ii. ¢. xm. 
That work appeared in 1623, but is, in fact, 
an enlarged Eiition of an earlier one, “On the 
Proficience and poo of Learning, 

yas i in 1605. 
which was publishec w. T. 


Blackheath. 


Marryrpom or St. Tuomas (10 §. i. 
388, 450; ii. 30).—Seeing Mr. J. HoLpEN 
MacMicnaet’s remark on St. Thomas of 
Hereford and his reference to the Antiquary, 
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! 
I should much like to know who this | 
St. Thomas was. I have before me a sketch— | 
taken from a painted widow—of this person. 
He is habited in mitre and cope, &c., all in 
white, with embroidery in gold-coloured roses 
on both. The left hand holds a crosier ; 
the right is uplifted in the act of bless- 
ing, with a ring on the second finger. In 
bold old English characters are the words, 
“Ste. Thomas de hereford,” on a_ ribbon 
behind, while at his feet is a shield on 
which are the arms, representing a diceboard 
pattern in black and white. The figure is 
6 in. high, and fixed in the extreme upper 
part of a beautiful stone window in Cothel- 
stone Church, near Taunton, Somerset. I 
should be pleased to show this sketch, an 
admirable one, to any one interested. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 


For churches dedicated to St. 
Becket see 8" S. vi. 468 ; vii. 


Thomas a 
57, 118, 


Joun T. Pace. 


Fixat (10S. ii. 47).—I am glad to 
see this matter come sulediesmaalon' in your 
pages ; for while, as one who has visited many 
churches in different parts, I can confirm the 
experience of W. C. B. that there are “ not a 
few ” clergy who deliberately make a separate 
syllable of the final -ed, yet I feel sure that 
nine out of ten read the’ services and lessons 
in church with the same pronunciation they 
would give to such words outside the church. 
I am in the habit of attending a church 
where the old fashion of sounding -ed as a 
syllable has of late been revived, and yet 
is not consistently observed; but I am 
sure neither of the clergy would think of 
pronouncing preserved, for ex cample, in three 
syllables when used in ordinary conversation, | 
or hanged intwo. Certain words must, by a 
cultured man, have the final -ed sounded | 
(this last wea, for instance), but then this is 
done in everyday life as well as in church ; | 
and why should any difference be made ? 

Then a distinction should be made, I god 
it, between original words ending in -ed, 

“wicked ” applied to a man, and cases where 
the -e/ is added to original words, as 
moisten, moistened ; enrich, enriched, &e. 
The objectors to the formation of the word 

* talented ” would, I suppose, hardly acknow- 
ledge “ half- hearted, ‘whole-hearted,” but I 
think they will be found used by good 
authors, and are examples of -ed that must 
be separately pronounced. 

I have never had the privilege of hearing 
“ragged ” spoken as “rage’d,” but “ fagged ” 
(tired out) is, I should fancy. always sounded 
as one syllable, as also ** wicked ” would be if 


it referred not to an action or an individual, 
but to ashoemaker’s candle, which is “double- 
wicked.” W. 5S. B. H. 


The introductory 
to that capital boys’ book * The 
Rifle Rangers,’ by the late Capt. Mayne 
Reid, is entitled ‘The Land of Anahuac.’ 
The author there gives a poetical and some- 
what rhapsodical account of Mexico, and in 
a foot-note, if my memory serves me right, 
states that the word is pronounced Ancthawk. 
I am unfortunately unable in this instance 
to “verify my references,” as no library to 
which I have access contains a copy of the 
book referred to. Perhaps some other reader 
of N. & can confirm this. 

Pameca (9 S. xii. 330; 10 S. i. 52, 
135, 433, 495; ii. 50, 89).—It may be worth 
noting that M. C. Be. writing from New York 
State i. 237) about some curious 
Christian names, gives Paméla. 

There is nothing, I think, to show how 
the author of the following book would have 


ANAHUAC (10 i. 507).— 
chapter 


pronounced the name: Fy True Anti- 
’amela; or, Memoirs of Mr. James Parry. 
Written by Himself......Second edition. 


aiid London, 1742.” The name appears only, 
I think, on the title-page and in the dedi- 
cation, p. vi. Rovert Prerrornt. 

[IRRESPONSIBLE Scripsiers (10% ii. 86, 
136). —I must promptly correct an error 
which occurs in my reply, an error, I am 
afraid, for which 1 alone am to blame. I 
should have written Hawkshead, and not 
“Hartshead,” as the place where Words- 
worth’s name is still to be seen. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 

No doubt it is great presumption on the 
part of “Arry and ’Arriet to follow the 
example of their betters. 1 remember a 
clear space (amidst hundreds of names) once 
being found for me upon the wooden walls of 
the little railway station at New Wilmington, 
Pa., and recollect the distinctly expressed 
disappointment of my farmer cousin when I 
declined to add my own name to the 
multitude. 

Last Eastertide I happened to be in the 
Banqueting Hall at ian Castle, 
Copenhagen. The room—as many will 
recollect — is somewhat curiously situated 


upon the top floor of the palace, and therein 
may be seen the silver circular font (3 ft. 2in. 
in diameter), made in 
, and used 
Our Queen 
Dr. P. Brock,, 


high and 2 ft. 9in. 
Frederick LV.’s time (about 1671 
for royal baptisms ever since. 
was christened there in 1844. 
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the most courteous and kindly curator, 
pointed out to me a window-pane in that 
room on which our Queen had scratched, 
with a diamond, in goodly sized characters, 
her name ** ALEXANDRA.” I confess, as an 
Englishman, I felt quite proud to see it 
there ! Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


PHrases AND REFERENCE (10" §. ii. 128).— 
St. Giles’s Cup.—At the Leper Hospital of 
St. Giles-in-the-Field 
“the prisoners conveyed from the city of London 
towards Teyborne, there to be executed for 
treasons, felonies, or other trespasses, were pre- 
sented with a great bowl of ale, thereof to drink at 
their pleasure, as to be their last. refreshing in this 
life.”—Stow’s ‘ London,’ ed. Thoms (reprint of 1603 
edition), p. 164; or ed. Strype, 1720, bk. iv. p. 74. 

The latter has in the margin “St. Giles 
Bowl.” Rk. B. McKerrow. 


A wet Quaker is described in the ‘Slang 
Dictionary’ to mean a man who pretends to 
be religious and is a dram-drinker on the sly. 

Everarp Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

{Mr. Hotpen sends a similar reply 
on both points. } 


“ CurtwoorkKeEs” (10" §. ii. 149).—Cutwork 
was the name of a particular kind of.lace or 
embroidery, for which see ‘ N.E.D.’ 

W. C. B. 

Probably woodcut work, ¢.e., the printing 
of work containing cuts or illustrations 
(‘H.E.D.’). Cutwork was also open work in 
linen stamped or cut by hand, a substitute 
for thread lace or embroidery. See quota- 
tions in Nares’s ‘ Glossary.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuakt. 
[ Dr. Forsuaw also thanked for reply. } 


FRANCE AND CIVILIZATION (10% §,. i. 448 ; 

13).—That Frenchmen are highly civilized 
there can be no doubt. Any one having the 
privilege of a Frenchman’s friendship has a 
valuable possession. I have wandered east 
and wandered west, and, so far as the peoples 
of the world go, I have puta girdle round 
the globe; and although much might be 
said, and well-nigh convincingly, in favour 
of any one of several races in the Indian 
Empire, I am of the opinion that the Chinese 
are the most highly civilized. Their diplo- 
macy is second to none. As negotiators and 
business men they are unrivalled, and they 
have carried Socialism to such a state of 
perfection that they have practically a finer 
development of the feudal system. Their 
philanthropic and charitable institutions are 


as wonderful as they are admirable. As 


regards the women, their hair is very tidy, 
and tastefully and reasonably put up. Their 
dress is sensible and modest, and the gold 
and silver of their ornaments are purer than 
the women of most other nations can show. 
On the subject of foot-binding, which is 
dying out, there is more than 999 men out of 
1,000 are aware of to be said in favour of 
that process. Here is what Dr. Arthur 
Stanley, M.P.H. for the English and American 
Settlements at Shanghai, says in a paper on 
‘Chinese Hygiene’ issued with his report for 
1903. After having referred, ‘nter alia, to the 
facts that Chinese hygiene is the product of 
an evolution extending more than 2,000 years 
before the Christian era, and that the 
Chinese inoculated for smallpox when our 
ancestors were painting themselves with 
woad, he concludes thus :— 

** Antiquity in national life is good because it 
allows evolution to have full development. In 
social etiquette, for example, ceremonials have 
been gradually perfected through long periods of 
time, so that their modes of social intercourse are 
the most punctilious and refined. In general life it 
is admitted, by those who have frequent inter- 
course, that the Chinese gentleman is the most 
polite in the world.” 

Much depends on what is meant by civiliza- 
tion ; but the points mentioned are sufficiently 
applicable to be worth recording. 

Dun Aun Coo. 

Hongkew. 


Larcest Private Hovse in ENGLanp (10 
S. ii. 29, 133).—The Daily Chronicle for 
29 March last was perfectly correct in its 
assumption that Wentworth Woodhouse is 
the largest private house in England. The 
noble owner (Lord Fitzwilliam) has kindly 
given me the following details relative to it: 
“Tt has 21 entrances, 365 windows, covers an 
area of six acres of land, and contains over 
150 rooms. Its length is 700ft., and the 
breadth is about 300 ft.” 

During the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893 [ spent four or five months in the 
Manufactures Building within the grounds 
at Jackson’s Park. It had been designed 
by Mr. George B. Post, of New York, and, 
‘in spite of its immensity, was an edifice 
of singularly fair proportions. The largest 
covered erection ever built, it measured 
1,687 ft. by 787 ft., and had a height, in the 
clear, of 202ft. 9in. Its ground area was 
30—47 acres, and it possessed a capability 
|for seating 300,000 persons. These par- 
| ticulars I take from ‘The World’s Columbian 
| Exposition Official Catalogue,’ a most ex- 
| haustive volume, issued complete upon the 
day the exhibition was opened (1 May) 
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by President Cleveland. It was published 
by W. B. Conkey & Co. of Chicago. Its 
editor was an Englishman, Charles H. 
Capern, the only son of Edward Capern, 
the Bideford rural postman poet, who died 
4 June, 1894, aged seventy-five, and is buried 
in Heaton Punchardon (North Devon) 
Churchyard. Let into the upper part of 
the Dartmoor granite headstone that marks 
the spot is the actual postman’s bell this 
singularly endowed genius used to carry 
upon his daily rounds. Harry Hens. 


Broom Seurres (10" 8. ii. 145).—As a lad 
I often watched besom-makers at work in 
Derbyshire lanes. They made the besoms 
in broom and birch, and one man finished off 
those made of broom by evenly cutting the 
ends, and the rest called him the broom- 
squarer. This was work which required a 
deft hand and a sharp knife. The besoms 
made of birch were left with untrimmed 
ends, and were used for side-sweeping, or 
drawing together loose corn on barn floors, 
while the others were used as the ordinary 
sweeping-brush is used. It would be well if 
every county could be treated as Gertrude 
Jekyll deals with “Old West Surrey.” 

Tuos. Rarc.irre. 

Scorcn Worps axp CoMMENTA- 
Tors (10 S. i. 261, 321, 375, 456 5 ii. 75).— 
Does not this surpass the “flight” of Mr. 
Bayne’s reviewer far enough to deserve record 
in‘ N. & Q.’? It is the opening sentence in 
an advance notice of a book about New York 
City, written by a Westerner, who cari tell 
more about Manhattan Island than is known 
by most of its lifelong residents: “ The 
*Giftie’ is about to me , us the power for 
shich Robert Burns sighed in vain.” 
which Robert g OL 

New York. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Christopher Marlowe and his Associates. By John 
H. Ingram. (Grant Richards.) 
Tux difficulties which beset the writer of a life of 
Christopher Marlowe are almost as great as those 
to which innumerable would-be biographers of 
Shakespeare have succumbed. But few facts or 
traditions are in existence, and such as survive are 
distasteful to those who think that moral short- 
coming. or even the unrestrained impetuosity of 
youth, is irreconcilable with the possession of the 
most eminent poetical and imaginative gifts. In 
the case of Shakespeare, the resented legends— 
which show him chasing the king's deer, contending 
with rivals for easily won and cheaply awarded 
female favours, or leaving behind him in Oxford, 
on his way to London from Stratford, a child by 
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on the allegations or insinuations of such men of 
later date as Wood, Oldys, and Aubrey. With 
Marlowe the case is different. The charges brought. 
against him are those of contemporaries and 
intimates, and evidence is forthcoming that the 
Privy Council concerned itself about his doings, 
and, to put things mildly, was nowise contented 
with his proceedings. No more satisfactory to 
Mr. Ingram is the direct evidence of Marlowe's 
associates than were — let us say to Halliwell- 
Phillipps—the allegations and insinuations of the 
collectors of gossip, and a main purpose of the new 
life of Marlowe is to brand with malignancy or 
mendacity those on whose shoulders rest the worst 
charges against the poet. Holding widely different 
views from Mr. Ingram as to the necessity of morab 
and intellectual worth running side by side, as it 
were in a curricle, we find his arguments special 
pleading, and rise from the perusal of his work a 
trifle resentful and wholly unconvinced. That his 
book is interesting, agreeable, and erudite we con- 
cede ; we yield in no respect to him in admiration 
of Marlowe's genius, and we have read with interest 
and admiration the analyses of works by which we 
were spell-bound much more than half a cen- 
tury ago. That the character of Marlowe is white- 
washed by these labours we do not hold. It is not to 
vindicate a man to call him, by a petitio principii, 
“the gentle, kind, youthful Cantab.” Such an 
epithet might have suited Shelley had his univer- 
sity been Cambridge instead of Oxtord ; but, though 
both men were alike in the attitude of revolt, we 
tind nothing in the earlier to justify the use of such» 
terms. The only way of exalting Marlowe is by 
depreciating his assailants. (ireene’s ‘(iroat’s- 
worth of Wit’ iscalled by Mr. Ingram—apparently, 
since it is in quotation marks, at al hand— 
** that crazy death-bed wail of a weak and malignant 
spirit.” Greene was not, indeed, very highly prized: 
by his fellows, and Richard Simpson, in his * School. 
ot Shakespeare,’ rates his character almost as low 
as Mr. Ingram. The accusations brought against 
Marlowe in the Harleian MSS. are treated as 
doubtful. Baines’s * Letter’ is called Baines’s libel. 
Beard’s ‘Theatre of God's Judgments’ is spoken 
of as “ one of the filthiest of the evil-minded school 
to which it owes its origin.” Again, it is called 
‘**Beard’s bestial book.” All who write against 
Marlowe are, indeed, disparaged or discredited. 
By proceedings such as this it is, of course, possible 
to establish Villon as moral and Marot as chaste. 
We hold no brief against Marlowe, and have no 
objection to being convinced of the falsehood of-the 
accusations against him. We think, however, 
the labour that is undertaken is unremunerative 
and futile. From the point of view of criticism 
Mr. Ingram’s work is excellent: it is handsomely 
got upand well illustrated. No portrait of Marlowe 
is known to exist. The frontispiece consists of a 
Dulwich portrait of Edward ‘Alen. Other por- 
traits are of Tom Hobson, the Cambridge Carrier : 
Matthew Parker: Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork: 
Charles Howard, the High Admiral ; Shakespeare :. 
Drayton; Raleigh; Chapman; and the Earls of 
Northumberland and Pembroke. Other illustra- 
tions are of Canterbury, Cambridge, and Deptford. 


Stwlies in Dante. Third Series. By Edward Moore,. 
D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

In the third series of his ‘Studies in Dante’ Canon: 

Moore departs from both the previous series, but 


the handsome wife of a vintner and publican—rest 


leans, however, rather to the second than the first.. 
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In the earliest he aimed principally at exhibiting 
the encyclopedic character of the erudition of the 
great Florentine, and the use he made of Scripture 
and of the classics; in the second he dealt with the 
question of Dante’s orthodoxy, with his classifica- 
tion of sins in the ‘Inferno’ and ‘ Purgatorio,’ and 
with his general influence as a religious teacher. 
He now casts light upon such difficult matters as 
the astronomy of Dante and his geography, and 
such disputed points as the date assumed for 
the ‘Vision of the Divina Commedia’ and the 
*Genuineness of the Dedicatory Epistle to Can 
Grande.’ These things belong to the ordinary task 
of the commentator. In ‘Symbolism and Prophecy 
in the ** Purgatorio,” xxviii. to xxxiii.,’ he gets on 
points which are less abstract and more contro- 
versial. Part ii. in this chapter is concerned with 
the ‘ Reproaches of Beatrice.’ Here once more our 
author shows himself a stickler for the purity 
and nobility of Dante's life. In the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
xxx. 55, Beatrice begins an arraignment of Dante, 
whom, it is worth observing, she addresses for 
the first and only time by his name, rebuking him 


for his shortcomings. This episode, by which what | 


is called the Apocalyptic Vision of the Earthly 
Paradise was interrupted, has, as is well known, 
been much discussed. An accepted theory is that 


after the death of Beatrice, and the consequent loss | 


of her sweet restraining and elevating influence, 
Dante abandoned himself to sensual indulgence, to 
the pursuit of the pargo/etta or siily girl, and other 
vanities. Canon Moore will not accept this reading, 
which is supported by Boccaccio. Dante, who 
pleads guilty to the indictment brought against 
him, is at least entitled to a verdict of non-proven 
as regards any definite charge of sensual passion or 
immoral life. No claim is, however, put in for spot- 
less and saintly self-control. On the contrary, his 
admirers, it is held, ‘‘do him an ill service when 
they insist on his being treated as either intellec- 
tually infallible or morally impeccable.” We are so 
far in accord with our author as to hold that ‘‘the 
self-accusations of a sensitive and contrite spirit” 
—and sometimes a spirit that is neither sensitive 
nor contrite— “with a lofty standard of duty 
are not to be interpreted by the measure of dull 
average humanity.” Something like this view 
Canon Moore maintains in the second series of 
studies. Dante’s experience finds, it is said, a 
parallel in that of Goethe and Shelley in their 
youth. We are content, however, to take that 
of Hamlet, whose self-arraignment is kindred with 
that of Dante. Dr. Moore lays down as the start- 
ing-point of all his explanations “ the real personal 
existence of Beatrice.” He feels scarcely more 
assured of the existence of Dante himself; and 
though he does not absolutely affirm after Boccaccio 
that she was necessarily Beatrice Portinari, he sees 
no sufficient reason for denying it. As to the date of 
the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ Dr. Moore holds to 1300, the 
Good Friday of which occurred on 8 April. This 
date, which is not wholly an unimportant matter, 
has been generally accepted until recent days, when 
some advocates of 1301 have made themselves 
heard. As regards the Epistle to Can Grande, the 
evidence, both external and internal, seems, accord- 
ing to our commentator, to be favourable to its 
authenticity. Two of the articles included in the 
present volume have already seen the light in the 
Quarterly Review. These have, however, under- 


gone modification and enlargement. The general 
contents of the work are inferior to those in 


neither of the previous volumes, and the whole 
constitutes a mass of valuable and illuminatory 
criticism and comment. 


Acts of the Priry Council of England. New Series. 
Vol. XXVIIL. a.p. 1597-8. Edited by John Roche- 
Dasent, C.B. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Unper the careful and competent editorship of’ 

Mr. Dasent, one more volume of the * Acts of the 

Privy Council’ sees the light. This volume con- 

tains the whole of the MS. known in the Council 

Office Collection as Elizabeth, Vol. XIV., and is,. 

says Mr. Dasent, a fine volume in good preserva- 

tion. Not Dy eee eventful is the year 
chronicled. large percentage of the entries deal 
with Irish affairs. There are many memoranda 
concerning crippled soldiers, who are always. 
spoken of in commendably sympathetic terms. 


A good deal is said about Don Francisco d’Aquila 
| Averado, the Spanish Governor of Dunkirk, who- 
| was taken prisoner by the garrison of Ostend. On 
| his delivery into her hands Queen Elizabeth insists. 
| He proves, however, a white elephant, and in July 
is dispatched back to Sir Edward Norreys at 
Ostend. An attempted Spanish invasion proves no- 
more successful than that of the Invincible Armada, 
and the vessels are compelled to fly in confusion: 
back to Spain from the buffeting they receive in the- 
|Channel. There is still much ado about recusants, 
though less than in previous years, and an order is 
made that part of the contents of a bark which 
belongs to certain merchants of Wexford is to be- 
burnt as Popish “trumpery” in the open market- 
place of the town of Perin. The Lord Bishop: 
of Dursmej (sic) is told of ‘ta very lewde facte 
lately comitted by one Barnaby Barnes, son to your 
Lordships predicessor, the late Bishop of Dursme, 
in attempting to poyson John Browne, the Recordor 
of Barwick.” This can be none other than Barnabe 
Barnes the poet, who was the son of a bishop of 
Durham, ond was spoken of by his playhouse con- 
temporaries as a coward and a braggart. Torture 
was often resorted to in the case of a suspected 
murderer. A murder of a certain Richard Anger, 
a “double reader” of Gray's Inn, is sufficiently 
melodramatic, the son of the deceased man, also 
called Richard Anger, and Edward Ingram, a porter 
of Gray's Inn, being suspected of the crime. The 
fact is duly qualitied as “horrible” that an 
**auncyent gentleman should be murthered in his 
chamber.”’ There are allusions to Lord Hunsdon’s- 
and the Earl of Nottingham’s players, and there is- 
an order on 19 February to the Master of the 
** Revelles,” and Justices of Peace of Middlesex and: 
Surrey, to suppress an unlicensed company that 
is used to play, “having neither prepared any 
laie for her Majestie, nor are bound to you, the- 
Masters [sic] of the Revelles.” 


Poems by John Keats, (Henry Frowde.) 
Tut “ Oxford Miniature Edition of Poets” includes- 
a delightful edition of Keats. It may be comfort- 
ably carried in the waistcoat pocket. Ezperto- 
crede. It now rests, and will rest, in our own. 


Tue paper on ‘Sir John Davis’ in the Edinburgh 
Review for July is of special interest. It is not 
only valuable as an historical sketch, but will do 
something, if only a very little, to lift “ the cloud of 
unknowing” which still hangs over the history 
of Ireland. Davis was a lawyer of considerable 
ability, though, perhaps, not among our greatest. 
He was, moreover, regarded in his own time as a 
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poet of some power, though not equal to some of 
his contemporaries. On this matter the medern 


student who examines his writings carefully will | 


probably see no reasons for reversing the judgment 
of his own time, though he will ae find him 
not a little dull. He was long resident in Ireland, 
but never severed his connexion with the English 
Bar. He was counsel for the Crown in the trial 
of the Countess of Somerset for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury (not Lord Overbury, as the 
writer calls him). He was also for a time Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, Though not a 
politician in advance of his age, he was a great 
administrator, who, if a free hand could have been 
riven to him, would have ruled with justice, and 
we believe with clemency. _ His death was tragic. 
He was appointed Lord Chief Justice of England, 
but died the very day on which he should have 
taken his seat. The second volume of the *Cam- 
bridge Modern History,’ which relates to the 
period of the Reformation, is analyzed with great 
care. Very little partisan feeling is shown. We 
regard the estimate of the character of Charles V. 
as among the fairest we have ever seen, but cannot 
speak so highly of that of Luther. The writer, 
however, points out that “of toleration Luther had 
as little idea as Charles V. himself. The view 
taken of the Council of Trent is not so wide and 
elastic as was to be desired. ‘The Life in the 
Universe’ is a review of Dr. Alfred Wallace's 
volume that attracted so much attention a short 
time ago. The writer is, on the whole, in sympathy 
with Dr. Wallace, his criticisms are always fair, 
and he points out with great ability and force the 
strong objections which may be taken against there 
being life in any of the heavenly bodies except the 
one we inhabit. Until, however, we know in what 
life consists, a question which is as obscure to us 
to-day as it was to the medieval schoolmen, we 
ean never do more than guess as to whether it has 
limitations, and if it has, in what they consist. 
‘The History of Magic during the Christian Era 
is a paper which will be of interest to folk-lorists, 
as it is based on a wide knowledge of occult phe- 
nomena. ‘The Pathway of Reality isa review of 
the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures. 
It is hard reading, but will be found instructive by 
those who can follow the argument. 


Ix the English Historical Review for July 
Prof. Firth has issued the third section of his 
papers on Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion. 
He takes a somewhat more favourable view than 
we do of the historian, although he fully realizes 
his limitations. For example, he points out his 
unfairness to Goring. No one in these days, we 
imagine, who is acquainted with his character could 
become a partisan of Goring. His private life had 
many defects, and as a soldier very little can be set 
down to his credit; but justice is due to all men, 
and in awarding this Clarendon has failed. rhe 
account of the escape of Balfour and the Parlia- 
mentary horse at the time of the catastrophe in 
Cornwall, when Essex's infantry were compelled to 
surrender, is attributed by Clarendon to Goring’s 
negligence, or something worse. Walker, however, 
who is commonly trustworthy, tells us quite a 
different story, showing that Goring was stationed 
so that it was impossible for him to obstruct the 
Parliamentarian cavalry. truth is,” Mr. 
Firth says, *‘that he [Clarendon] and Goring had 
quarrelled in 1645, and he could believe anything to 


| the discredit of his enemy.” Dr. Garnett gives 
|} some interesting letters, hitherto unpablisned, 
which passed between Herring, Archbishop of 
York, and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, during the 
Jacobite rising of 1745. They were great friends, 
and expressed their feelings to each other in the 
most open manner. The archbishop was loyal to 
Protestantism and the House of Hanover, and 
seems to have had something beyond a political 
regard for George II. On 7 September he says, 
“*lown I am frightened at our present position, 
and it looks like a demonstration to me that we are 
now, as to the health of the body politic, in the 
condition of a man who does not ask his doctor 
whether he may recover, but how long he thinks he 
can hold out.” Prof. Bury contributes an im- 
portant study of certain early documents relating 
to St. Patrick. To appreciate his arguments fully, 
it is necessary to be master of the Celtic language. 
Miss Bateson has discovered and printed an English 
Court Leet record of Peterborough for 461. It 
differs from the Latin text, and is fuller also. It 
is important as showing how public records did not 
on all occasions give the whole of what was sworn 
in court. Mr. Robert 8S. Rait contributesan excel- 
lent paper on the late Prof. Powell. We perhaps 
need hardly say that the reviews, which occupy 
a considerable space, are written with the usual 
ability. 

Tur first folk-lore postcard is issued by Mr. R. R. 
Edwards, of Castle Street, Salisbury, and shows the 
Wiltshire moonrakers, “‘ down ’Vizes way,” striving 
to rake the moon out of the river. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Seadion. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

J. B. McGovern (“ Pepys on 365 Children ”).— 
See ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ ane, p. 140. 

W. H. M. (“Book on Etiquette”). — Messrs. 
Routledge, Messrs. Ward & Lock, Messrs. Warne, 
and other firms publish such books. Any book- 
seller will get one for you. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
| communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHEN &U YM, 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY, 


Contains Articles on the Books published on the Continent in 1903-4. 
Among the Books mentioned are :— 


BELGIUM. 


VERHAEREN’S ‘Les TENDRESSES STIJN STREUVEL’S ‘ VILLAGE LOVE.’ 
PREMIERES.’ 


FRANCE. 
P. and V. MARGUERITTE’S ‘La COM- HERVIEU’S ‘Le DEDALE.’ 
MUNE,’ LOUIJS’S ‘SANGUINES,’ 
BOURGET’S ‘L’EAU PROFONDE, BRUNETIERE’S ‘CINQ LETTRES sur 
SARDOU’S ‘La SORCIERE.’ RENAN.’ 
GERMANY. 
SUDERMANN’S ‘Der STURMGESELLE HALBE'S ‘Der STROM.’ 
SOKRATES,’ _ KEYSERLING’S ‘ BEATE und MAREILE,’ 
SCHNITZLER'S ‘Der EINSAME WEG.’ MANN’S ‘TRISTAN,’ 
WEDEKIND’S ‘SO IST das LEBEN.’ | POLENZ’S ‘ ERNTEZEIT,’ 
HAUPTMANN’S ‘ROSE BERNDT.’ | LETTERS of STORM and KELLER. 
HUNGARY. | SPAIN. . 
JASZI’S ‘ART and MORALS,’ TWO PLAYS by GALDOS, 
ITALY. 


D’'ANNUNZIO’S ‘La FIGLIA di JORIO.” | VENTURI’S ‘STORIA dell’ ARTE.’ 
MARTINI’S LETTERS of GIUSTI. | 


POLAND. 
SMARZEWSKI’S ‘HOLIDAY in ENGLAND.’ 
RUSSIA. 
MEREZHKOVSKIS ‘ PETER and ALEXIS.’ SHAKESPEARE and other ENGLISH 


BOGUSLAVSKI’S ‘JAPAN.’ 


The Contents also include a Review of Alfred Stead’s 
‘Japan by the Japanese.’ 


The ATHENUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, London, E,C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 
their Circulating Library. 
Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 


General Literature. 
Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &e., 


School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 
are forwarded, carriage paid. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTs. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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